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Britain's  Minister  of  Agriculture  recently  ecrphasi zed  the  need  for 
continuance  of  an  a"bo^re-p rewar  level  of  food  production,   in  a  statement 
anno^ancing  advanced  fixed  farm  prices  for  IPUy-^S  •    Prices  for  most  crops 
in  19^8  will  remain  unchanged  or  are  reduced  slightly  from  19^7-  Moderate 
"orice  increases  for  livestock  products  were  intended  to  encourage  greater 
■oroduction,  especially  of  -nigs  and  poiiltry.    The  plan  calls  for  continued 
large  IQU7  cereal,   sugar-beet,  and  potato  acreages,  with  some  reduction 
in  19^8.     Revised  19^7  cereal  prices  increased  a  little  ahove  the  level 
set  last  July.     In  19'^S  wheat  and  rye  acreage  -oaiTnents  will  "be  merged  into 
fixed  market  ririces. 

Urug''aay  is  expected  to  have  2J  ,^,00  short  tons  of  linseed  oil  avail- 
able for  export  during  19^7'     Erom  Januar?/  to  Axi^-ust  of  last  year  1^,%'^ 
tons  vere  shipped  a^hroad,   or  almost  triple  the  19^5  exnorts.     Oil  ship- 
ments have  exceeded  flaxseed  exoorts  in  recent  years  as  the  domestic  mills 
have  increased  their  crus'-^ing  capacity. 

Guoa' s  19^5-^6  tobacco  cron  of  about  Sk.f  million  ipounds  was  the  big- 
gest in  20  years,  recent  official  data  indicate.    ZxT:)orts  in  19^  totaled 
about  U6  million  po^jnds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  and  about  60  million 
cigars.     The  tomato  crop  suffered  in  February  from  attacks  of  blight  that 
wi-oed  out  .some  fields  completely  and  cut  -oroduction  of  others.    At  the 
same  time  -orices  on  the  Few  ^ork  miarket  declined  to  an  unprofitable  level. 

Haiti's  19^7  production  of  s-oinable  sisal  fiber  from  -Plantations  is 
estimated  by  the  agricultural  attache  in  Port-au-Prince,  on  basis  of 
available  information,  at  "^U  million  -oounds,  u-o  from  last  year's  26  mil- 
lion -oounds.     Total  acreage  of  -olantation  sisal  ^^n  January  1  was  Ug,27^ 
acres.    Total  acreage  in-sisal  last  year  was  U9,2b'^  acres.'      Only  about': 
25,000  acres  will  be  harvested    in  the  first  half  of  19 ^7,  however. 

Mexico's  vdnter  vegetables  are  abundant  for  export,  but  the  tomato 
crop,  which  makes  un  about  9O. -oercent  of  the  to^al,  is  suffering  from 
shipment  delays  a.nd  low  -orices,  comriared  with  war  years.    Henequen  pro- 
duction in  Yucatan  this  year  is  exr)ected  to  reach  one-half  million  bales, 
or  more  than  double  the  prewar  (19'^5-^Q)  average.    For  the  first  half  of 
I9U7,  -oossibly  2^0,000  bales  will  be  harvested. 

In  Paraguay  shortr.ges  of  whea.t ,   flour,  vegetable  oil,  and  cotton  tex- 
tiles ^-'ere  imr)ortant  factors  accounting  for  a  further  sharp  rise  in  living 
costr.  in  Jamia.ry,    Pread  orices  in  --Asuncion  hare  adv.^ced  sharoly,  as  Ar- 
gentina, w'-iich  normally  supplies  m.ost  of  the  country's  wheat  needs,  has  not 
made  its  regular  wheat  shipments. 
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WORLD  OATS  CROP  EELOV/  A^/ERAGE 

World  production  of  oats  in  I9J+6  is  estimated  at  about  h,3  "billion 
"buahels,  according  to  the  latest  estimate  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations,     Production,  at  that  figure^  is  3  percent  larger 
than  the  19^5  crop  of  4,150  million  "bushels,  "but  2  percent  less  than  the 
prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  4,363  million.    Virtually  all  of  the  increase 
over  the  194-5  production  took  place  in  Europe,  "but  production  there  vas 
still  ahout  400  million  "bushels  less  than  average.     The  crop  in  North 
America,  in  contrast,  was  a'bout  525  million  "bushels  larger  than  average,  "be- 
cause of  expanded  acreage  and  "better-than-average  yields. 

North  America;    The  1946  crop  in  the  United  States  of  1,510  million 
l>ushels  vas  only  slightly  "belov  the  record  crop  of  1,536  million  "bushels  in 
1945.     The  45-percent  increase  over  the  prewar  average,  with  acreage  up  only 
22  percent,  reflects  su"bstantially  larger  yields.     Production  in  Canada,  now 
estimated  at  400  million  bushels,  was  slightly  above  the  1945  level,  and 
about  18  percent  larger  than  average.    The  increase  over  1945  "was  due  to 
relatively  high  yields,  since  the  area  was  about  a  million  acres  smaller 
than  in  1945.     Some  shift  from  feed  grain  to  wheat  acreage  accounted  for 
the  reduced  seedings. 

Europe:    Production  of  oats  in  Europe  is  estimated  at  1,360  million  bushels, 
an  increase  of  about  125  million  bushels  over  the  very  small  outturn  in  1945. 
Both  acreage  and  yields  were  substantially  below  the  prewar  level,  however, 
with  the  acreage  reduction  estimated  to  be  about  I6  percent  and  total  output 
reduced  by  about  $2  percent.     As  compared  with  prewar,  production  declines 
appear  to  be  greatest  in  Germany  and  France  with  significant  reductions  also 
in  Poland,  Sweden,  Finland,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia,     In  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  marked  increase  in  acreage  during  the  war  years  brought  production 
greatly  above  average, and,  though  there  has  been  some  decline,  both  acreage 
and  production  are  still  considerably  above  average.     Some  increase  over 
average  is  also  noted  among  minor -producing  countries  especially  Portugal, 
Spain,  Demiark,  and  Bulgaria,     Increases  in  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  Spain  are 
largely  attributed  to  above-average  yields,  while  increased  acreage  accounts 
for  the  gain  in  Bulgaria. 

1^ ■      Estimates  for  European  countries  with  changed  boimdaries  have  been,  as 
far  as  possible,  adjusted  to  1937  frontiers  to  make  them  comparable  with 
prewar  data.    Considering  changed  boundaries,  the  European  total  would  be 
reduced  and  the  estimate  for  the  Soviet  Union  increased  by  the  amount  of 
the  production  in  Bessarabia,  northern  Bukovina,  Ruthenia,  eastern  Poland, 
the  Baltic  States  and  parts  of  Finland,     The  indicated  prewar  production  of 
oats  in  these  areas  was  about  125  million  bushels. 

The  1946  barn  production  of  oats  in  the  Soviet  Union;  that  is,  the 
quantity  of  grain  actually  harvested  and  usable,  was  estimated  to  be  about 
the  same  as  in  1945,  despite  some  increase  in  acreage.    The  effects  of  the 
drought  in  the  central  and  southern  regions  of  European  Russia  are  reflected 
in  the  yields,  which  appear  to  be  even  less  than  the  low  level  of  recent  years. 
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Asia;    The  oats  crop  in  Asia  is  estimated  to  be  smaller  than  average 
and  also  slightly  less  than  in  1945.    The  smaller  crop  in  China  is  the  main 
factor  in  the  decline.    Production  in  other  areas  is  estimated  at  about  the 
prewar  average. 

South  America;    The  Argentine  oats  outturn,  now  placed  at  57  million 
bushels,  is  slightly  above  the  19^5  crop    and  about  Ik  percent  larger  than 
average.    Chile  and  Uruguay  are  the  only  other  countries  of  any  significance, 
in  oats  production  in  that  area,  and  the  19^6  outturns  are  reported  to  be 
below  average  in  both  countries. 

Africa;    Total  production  in  Africa  was  larger  than  in  I9U5,  but  slight- 
ly below  average.    Both  acreage  and  production  were  still  below  the  prewar 
level  in  North  Africa,    in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  production,  now  esti- 
mated at  8.2  million  bushels,  in  less  than  early  season  forecasts,  but  is 
above  average. 

Oceania;    In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  oats  crop  is  estimated  to  be 
below  average,  as  well  as  smaller  than  in  194-5.    Very  low  yields  In  New 
South  Wales,  where  drought  was  severe,  account  for  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
duction in  Australia.    The  acreage  reported  for  Australia  was  larger  than 
average,  though  smaller  than  for  the  194-5  crop. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the  Committee  was 
composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  R.  L.  Gastineau,  Judith 
E.  Downey,  Mary  Long,  and  0.  K.  Moore. 

WORLD  HOG  NUMBERS  DECLINE 

At  the  beginning  of  1947  world  hog  numbers,  estimated  at  about  237 
million  head,  were  approximately  3.6  million  less  than  in  a  year  earlier. 
This  decrease  of  1.5  percent  In  1946  reduced  world  hog  numbers  to  17  per- 
cent below  the  1931-40  average.    In  1946,  substantially  large  decreases  in 
hog  numbers  occurred  primarily  in  the  Soviet  Union,  United  States,  and  Ar- 
gentina, and  these  were  only  partially  offset  during  the  year  by  increases 
In  France,  central  European  countries,  China,  Philippines  and  small  in- 
creases in  several  other  countries. 

The  decline  in  world  hog  numbers  is  attributed  primarily  to  the  con- 
tinued strong  demand  for  grain  for  human  consumption,  a  severe  drought 
during  the  late  summ.er  in  southeastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  short- 
age of  feed  supplies  and  uncertainty  of  hog  prices  at  breeding  time  in  the 
United  States  and  Argentina,  and  unfavorable  hog-feed  ratios  in  other 
countries.     In  some  countries  of  the  world,  however,  the  feed  situation 
Improved. 

The  world  food  situation  in  1947  will  determine  to  a  large  extent, 
whether  sufficient  grains  are  going  to  be  available  for  maintenance  of 
present  hog  numbers  and  to  encourage  increased  breedings  during  the  year. 
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In  countries  where  numbers  have  been  largely  reduced,  owing  to  war, 
drought  and  economic  circumstances,  recovery  will  depend  primarily  on  the 
ability  of  these  countries  to  produce  or  import  feed  in  excess  of  bread 
grains  or  coarse  grains  required  for  human  consumption. 

Hog  numbers  on  farms  in  the  United  States  by  January  1,  19^+7,  had  de- 
creased to  56.9  million  head,  a  decline  of  7  percent,  or  k.k  million  head 
from  a  year  earlier.    This  decrease  reflected  the  11-percent  drop  which 
occurred  in  the  fall  pig  crop.    Shortage  of  feed  supplies  earlier  in  the 
year  and  uncertainties  as  to  hog  prices  caused  farmers  to  breed  fewer  sows 
for  fall  farrowings.    The  December  pig  report  indicated  a  6-percent  increase 
in  1947  spring  farrowings.    Fall  farrowings  may  also  be  larger,  especially 
if  the  current  favorable  hog-corn  price  relationship  continues. 

In  Canada,  hog  numbers  on  farms  on  last  December  1  totaled  5-9  million 
head,  a  2-percent  increase  over  the  previous  year's.    This  reverses  the 
downward  trend  for  the  first  time  since  early  19^4,  and  reflects  the  5-per- 
cent increase  in  the  19^6  fall  pig  cropc    As  a  result  of  a  more  favorable 
hog-feed  ratio  during  the  latter  part  of  19^6,  it  is  estimated  that  6 
percent  more  sows  were  bred  to  farrow  during  the  first  6  months  following 
December  1,  than  in  a  year  earlier. 

Cuban  hog  numbers  are  estimated  to  be  about  775,000  head  in  19^7,  an 
increase  of  10,000  head  over  1946.    With  more  feed  available  and  a  large 
demand  for  meat,  however,  hog  numbers  in  194-7  "^^7  possibly  show  a  greater 
increase.    Mexico,  though  handicapped  by  foot-and-mouth  disease,  is  ex- 
pected to  maintain  I945  and  1946  levels  during  1947. 

Hog  numbers  in  Argentina  are  estimated  at  4.5  million  head,  about 
500,000  head  less  than  a  year  previous,  but  still  approximately  20  percent 
above  the  1931-40  average.    The  hog  industry  has  not  revived  from  liqui- 
dations which  occurred  in  I945  and  continued  into  1946  because  of  the 
relatively  unfavorable  hog-feed  price  relationship.    Recovery  continues 
to  be  retarded  by  scarcity  of  breeding  stock  for  expansion,  uncertainty 
over  grain  and  pork  export  prices,  and  an  unfavorable  hog-feed  price  re- 
lationship.   Hog  numbers  in  I947  are  expected  to  remain  below  the  1946 
level, 

Brazil,  the  principal  hog-producing  country  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
had  its  numbers  reduced  by  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  which  in  1946  reached 
epidemic  proportions  in  several  states.    Although  statistical  data  are  very 
incomplete,  hog  numbers  are  believed  to  be  somewhere  around  25  million  head. 
Other  South  American  countries  reflect  only  moderate  changes  in  hog  numbers. 

Hog  numbers  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  June  1946  totaled  1,959,000  head, 
a  9-percent  decrease  from  a  year  earlier.    This  number  is  slightly  less 
than  half  the  1931-40  average.    Adverse  weather  conditions  during  the  har» 
vesting  season  and  a  generally  tight  feed  situation  led  to  fewer  sows 
being  bred  during  the  latter  part  of  1946.    Bred  sows  in  September  1946 
were  over  15  percent  below  a  year  earlier.    Decreased  farrowings  will  re- 
flect a  smaller  pig  crop  in  the  first  part  of  the  year. 
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In  Denmark,  hog  niimbers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  7  percent 
less  than  a  year  ago,  but  also  only  about  half  the  1931-^4-0  average.  This 
is  the  third  successive  year  that  hog  numbers  have  declined.    An  unfavorable 
hog -feed  price  relationship  is  regarded  as  the  primary  deterrent  to  recovery 
of  hog  numbers . 

In  Syritzerland^  it  is  estimated  that  hog  numbers  in  April  19^7  vrill 
be  slightly  below  a  year  previous  and  only  about  two-thirds  of  prewar. 
Apparently,  recovery  is  being  retarded  by  a  shortage  of  feed  concentrates. 

Last  May,  hog  numbers  in  the  Netherlands  were  about  hi  percent  below 
prewar,  and  a  further  decrease  is  anticipated  for  19^7.    An  unfavorable 
feed  situation  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  breeding  sows  is  expected 
to  lower  the  19^7  spring  pig  crop.    Although  hog  numbers  in  Belgium  showed 
considerable  recovery  at  the  beginning  of  19^6,  total  numbers  dropped  off 
slightly  by  the  first  of  this  year  and  are  now  less  than  two-thirds  of 
prev/ar.    Shortage  of  feed  resulted  in  the  disposal  of  young  pigs  at  light 
weight  and  the  breeding  of  fewer  sows. 

Hog  numbers  in  the  area  of  prewar  Germany  dropped  shairply  during  19^5, 
but  in  19^6  hog  numbers  in  Occupied  Zones  increased  about  half  a  million 
head.    Delayed  slaughterings  in  19^6  are  believed  to  account  for  most  of 
the  increase  during  the  year.    In  19^6  the  critical  need  for  human  food 
resulted  in  emphasis  being  placed  on  production  of  breadgrains,  and  as  a 
result,  output  of  coarse  grains  required  for  hogs  was  decreased.  Conse- 
g,uently,  hog  numbers  are  being  adjusted  downward  in  line  with  the  reduced 
feed  supplies . 

Information  available  from  Poland  indicates  some  increase  In  hog 
numbers  during  19^6  and  19^^-7,  but  numbers  are  believed  to  be  about  half  the 
1931-40  average.     In  Czechoslovakia,  hog  numbers,  at  the  beginning  of  I9h^ , 
showed  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  head  increase  over  a  year  earlier 
and  are  now  almost  at  the  1931-^4-0  level.    If  the  rate  of  increase  continues, 
the  prewar  level  will  be  passed  this  spring.    Recovery  has  been  relatively 
rapid  because  of  a  favorable  hog-feed  ratio.    While  hog  numbers  in  Aus zrXa 
increased  about  one-third  during  19^6,  they  are  still  less  than  half  the 
prewar  level.    The  present  feed  situation,  according  to  reports,  does  not 
warrant  rehabilitation  of  hog  numbers  and  a  reduction  Jjay  even  occur  during 
1947  . 

In  the  Balkan  countries,  hog  numbers  in  Yugoslavia  reached  and  exceeded 
the  prewar  level  in  19^6,  and  Greece  almost  reached  a  similar  level,  while 
decreases  were  reflected  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania ,  with  Hungary  ehowing  an 
increase  during  the  year.    Numbers  in  Hungary  and  Rumania  are  approximately 
45  and  h2  percent,  respectively,  of  the  1931-40  average,  and  in  Bulgaria, 
they    are  slightly  less  than  two -thirds  the  1931-40  average  numbers. 

The  number  of  hogs  in  France  last  fall  was  over  10  percent  greater 
than  in  the  fall  of  19^5,  but  is  now  only  slightly  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  1931-40  average.    An  improved  feed  situation  and  continuation  of  high 
prices  for  meat  during  the  latter  part  of  1946  may  be  reflected  in  a  larger 
spring  pig  crop. 
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In  the  Soviet  Unlon^  hog  numbers^  according  to  a  recent  report,  have 
decreased  by  1.5  million  head,  or  about  17  percent  during  1946.  This 
is  about  6l  percent  bolow  the  1931-40  average.    Recovery,  was  fui-ther  re- 
tarded by  a  severe  drought  in  the  Ukraine  and  southern  part  of  the, country 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  siumer.    Present  hog  numbers  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  close  to  the  lov/  wartime  levels.,  -  " 

Africans  hog  numbers,  according  to  best  obtainable  data,  are  believed 
to  have  remained  about  the  same  throughout  the  year.    Although  hog  numbers 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  dropped  somevrhat  during  19^6,  this  decrease 
was  more  than  offset  by  an  increase  in  Madagascar,  where  favorable  condi- 
tions prevailed.    An  extensive  and  prolonged  drought  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  in  19^5,  extending  to  January  19^6,  resulted  in  poor  maize  crops 
and  shortage  of  other  feed  concentrates,  and  consequently  a  reduced  number 
of  hogs . 

Hog  numbers  in  Australia,  as  of  March  19^6,  showed  a  decline  of  over 
12  percent  from  I^rch  of  19^5,  but  numbers  are  still  more  than  20  percent 
above  the  1931-40  average.    Drought  conditions  in  1944,  194^,,  and  in  1946, 
and  the  resultant  feed  shortage  have  caused  a  decrease  of  over  10  percent 
in  the  number  of  breeding  sows,  according  to  March  1946  figures.  Decreased 
farrowings  will  undoubtedly  be  reflected  in  reduced  numbers  in  1947.  New 
Zealand  showed  a  decline  of  almost  8  percent  and  still  is  l8  percent  below 
the  1931-40  average.    Feed  shortage  caused  by  the  summer  drought  resulted 
in  some  liquidation  of  pigs  during  1946. 

Hog  numbers  in  China,  the  principal  producer  in  Asia,  decreased  about 
1  percent  in  1946,  and  are  now  about  one-fifth  below  the  1931-40  average. 
Wartime  conditions  in  the  late  thirties  and  up  to  the  present  time  are  one 
of  the  principal  causes  for  smaller  hog  numbers  in  the  past  decade,  in 
1946,  hog  numbers  in  the  Philippines  apparently  increased  considerably  and 
are  reported  to  be  very  rapidly  approaching  prewar  levels.    Smaller  war 
losses  in  noncombat  areas  than  originally  estimated  have  accounted  largely 
for  the  restoration  of  numbers.    Hog  numbers  in  Japan  are  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  1931-40  average  and  are  still  decreasing.    Korea  and  Formosa 
are  believed  to  be  making  reasonably  rapid  recovery. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production,  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  Elmer  A.  Reese,  Hazel 
B.  Kefauver,  Lazar  Vol in,  Kathryn  H.  Wylie,  and  Mary  E.  Long. 

JUST  RELEASED 

The  following  publications  are  now  available  from  this  Off ice; Foreign 
Agriculture  Circulars,  "World  Food  Situation  1946-47",  OFAR's  fourth  and 
final  report  on  the  food  situation,  and  "The  Current  Cattle  and  Beef 
Situation  in  Argentina". 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS! 

^  ^  J 

GRftJ*m,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS 

AEGENTINE  COM  AREA 
REVISED  DOWNWARD 

Argentina's  19^6-^7  planted  corn  acreage  is  nov  placed  at  9,306,000 
acres,  according  to  the  second  official  estimate.    This  is  slightly  "belo-w 
the  first  forecast  and  is  the  smallest  acreage  planted  since  1924.    The  corn 
harvest  gets  under  way  in  March,  with  above -average  yields  expected.    An  out 
turn  of  about  200  million  bushels  would  result  from  average  (1932-41)  yields 
on  the  acreage  reported. 

Vfith  normal  domestic  requirements  placed  at  about  75  million  bushels, 
a  substantial  exportable  surplus  seems  assured.    The  addition  of  corn  to  the 
list  of  agricultural  commodities  under  monopoly  export  control  has  been 
announced,  with  the  Government's  buying  price  for  corn  in  port  at  Buenos 
Aires  set  at  10  pesos  per  100  kilos,  or  the  equivalent  of  76  cents  per 
bushel. 

CANADA  INCREASES  WHEAT 
PRICE.    FOR  DOMESTIC  USE 

The  domestic  price  for  Canadian  wheat  has  been  increased  to,  $1.58-1/2 
per  bushel,  basis  No.  1  Northern,  Fort  V/illiam-Port  Arthur  or  Vancouver. 
The  new  price,  effective  February  I8,  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  former 
level  of  $1.25  per  bushel.    This  does  not  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer 
since  an  increase  in  the  Government  subsidy  maintains  the  existing  ceiling 
price'  on  wheat  for  domestic  consumption. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  WHEAT 
CROP  BELOW  AVERAGE 

Threshing  returns  from  the  wheat  crop  recently  harvested  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  have  been  disappointing,  and  the  wheat  crop  is  now  esti- 
mated at  ik.Q  million  bushels.    This  is  a  reduction  of  about  20  percent 
from  previous  prospects,  but  is  still  about  ^0  percent  above  the  small 
1945  crop.    The  reduction  in  outturn  is  attributed  to  deterioration  re- 
sulting from  cold  weather  early  in  the  growing  season  and  from  drought 
damage . 

The  principal  decline  is  reported  for  the  important  producing  Orange . 
Free  State.    Fields  that  had  been  expected  to  yield  well  in  that  State  had 
not  filled  properly  and  some  were  not  even  harvested.    Much  of  the  increased 
acreage  this  year  was  reported  to  be  on  marginal  wheat  land. , 
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U.  S .  RICE  EXPORTS 

CONTINUE  LARGE  .  .     "^    '  "       '  • 

,  The  United  States  continued  to  export  substantial .quantities  of  rice 
in  January  19^7,  although  below  the  peak  of  l6l  million- pounds  the  pre- 
ceding mpnth  and  less  than  eixports  during  January  the  year  before.  A 
record  volume  of  rice  was  exported  during  the  August -January  period  of  the 
current  marketing  year,  compared  with  any  previous  similar  period.  Exports 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  were  130  million  pounds  larger,  but  those  to 
Cuba  were  only.  66  percent  of  shipments  for  the  same  months  the  year  before. 
In  February,  31  million  pounds  of  United  States  rice  arrived  in  Cuba  and 
during  the  first  week  of  March,  17  million  pounds  were  received,  accord- 
ing to  ships'  'manifests. 


UNITED  STATES:    Rice  exports  to  specified  countries, 
January  19^7 »  with  comparisons  ji/ 


;    August -July 

;  August -January  .  , ;  January 

Countries  of 
:l-3stination  : 

1937-38 

to 
_19i+l-ii2 

1945-1+6  ■ 

19ii5_U6 

.    b/    :..  . 

19^7 

European  i  .- .......... 

Million 
pounds 

-.  ^3 
-  275 

19 
1 

d./ 
20 

Million 
pounds • 

13 
335 
30 
10' 
60- 
185 
61^- 
20' 

Million 
pounds 

h 

219 
25 
9 
56 
^-  Ih 
5 

Million:  Million 
pounds  ■:  pounds 

.0/      :   ■  :  .1. 
1^5  :  ....^3 
:       19  :  -2 
k  :.  .  .    ■  2 
0  :  .20. 
.    Ik^  :  IK 
:     .  67  :    ...  5 
-h  .:.   ..  7 

Million 
pounds 

ol 
~  k2 
,1 

0..  ■ 

0 

5- 
.   .  27 
3 

British  West  Indies. 
Netherlands  Indies  . 
Philippine  Islands  . 

Other  countries  .... 
Total  

358 

717 

3^5 

:     38i^  :  9^+ 

.  .,,78 

Compiled  from  official  records.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  •  .  •  .  .  .. 

a/  Includes  milled  rice,  brown,  broken,  and  screenings,-  and  .rough  .rice  con- 
verted to  milled  at  65  pe^rcent.    b/  Preliminary.  ■  c/  Less  than  .500,000  . 
pounds,    d/  If -any,  included  in  "other  countries";  .. 


FATS -AND  OILS 


U.  S.  LARD  EXPORTS 

ABom  Tm.'im  ievsl 


Lard  exports,  including  neutral  lard,  from,  the  United- States,  during 
19^16,  totaled  215,341     short  tons.    Though  smaller  than-  in  19^5-  and  only, 
about  three -fourths  of  the  annual  exports  during' the' war,-  these  exports 
were  nearly  two  and  one -half  times  the  1935-39  average-.    ■    -  . 


Heaviest  shipments  were  to  European  countries,  particularly  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium.    Through  UNRRA,  considerable  quantities 
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were  consigned  to  Poland,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  and  other  countries  in 
Europe  which,  prior  to  19^5,  had  imported  very  little  lard  from  the  United 
States.    Shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  much  smaller  than  in  igk"^  or 
during  the  war.    Exports  to  other  North  American  and  to  Central  American 
countries  maintained  the  wartime  level  and  were  nearly  double  those  of  .  . 
prewar.    Cuba  and  Mexico  were  the  most  important  nearby  importers. 


Country  of 
destination 


UNITED  STATES: 
calendar  year  19^6, 

:  Average 
 L1935-39 


North  America: 
Canada   


Short 
tons 

1,004 

Cuba  19,956 

230 
198 
322 
2,750 

516 
850 


Dominican  Republic 

Guatemala  

H-iti  .  ..  .  ,  

Mex  ic  o   

Netherlands  West  Indies 

Panama  , 

Others   

Total  ;~"  25,980" 

South  America;  :  " 

Colombia  ,  

Ecuador   

"Venezuela   

Others   

Total   

Ejirope : 

Belgium  , . . , 

Czechoslovakia  . . , 

France   , 

Germany   

Italy   

Poland  and  Danzig 
Switzerland   


1,870 

koo 

1,610 
33 


3,913 


..:  1,230 

. . :  827 

..:  Ik 

..:  1,268 
35^+ 

. . :  20 

. . :  109 

United  Kingdom   t  kj ,Q66 

Others   :  _  1,138 

Total   ,  :"  52,826' 

Soviet  Union   

Asia     

Africa  

Oceania   

Grand  total   


T8" 


79 


82.818 


Lard  exports, 

with  comparisons 
Average 


Short 
tons 

152 
31,988 
392 
89 
330 
13,893 
78 
933 
2,010 
"^9,865 


1,816 
337 
2,220 

 3P_ 

k,k03 


kl6 
0 

Ih 

0 

750 

0 

272 
168,271 

_2,_5il 
172,296 


5^7251' 
2J.B8J 
9^1 


__  19k 
28F,128 


19^5 


Short 
tons 

118 
30,297 
111 
kll 
k62 
7,036 
73 
919 
1.988 

1,656 
1,5^3 
"37205" 


9,237 
k,hk8 

31,371 
0 

7,565 
8,830 

0 

89,303 
19,717 


170^71 


'2  ^57 

~  70I1 

 2 

26^,5i^8"' 


1946 


Short 
tons 

2,051 
36,006 
22 
270 
298 
9,569 
141 
875 
._1,M2. 


51.071 


1,278 
245 
1,327 
_  _20 
2,870 


12,603 
6,550 

55,840 
1 

9,991 
9,680 
0 

33,153 
_17.566 
l45",384" 
i:_3,9l9 
"  W 
1,750 


 0 

215,3^1' 


Compiled  from  official  soiurces 
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i\RGENTB^  LARD 
EXPORTS  DECLINE 

Argentine  lard  exports  dropped  sharply  from  the  record  export  in  19i|-5 
of  58,750  short  tons  to  approximately  15,000  tons  in  1946.    Exports  in  19^6 
to  North  and  Central  American  countries  were  less  than  10  perqent  of  the 
I9U5  shipments,  and  to  other  South  American  countries  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  exports  in- the  previous  year  and  less  than  half  the  prewar  (1935-39) 
average  of  8^500. tons.    Lard  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  nearly  one-third 
of  the  total  in  19^6,  were  maintained  at  almost  the  19^5  level. 

ARGENTINA:    Lard  exports,  calendar  years  I9k3-h6 
  (Gross  weight)  - 


Country  ;  l9i+3      ;    I9I+4    |    19^5    !  19^6 


:  Short  :  Short  :  Short    :  Short 

:  tons  :  tons  :  tons      :  tons. 

North  and  Central  America:  ;  :  •  .  : 

Cuba  and  Haiti  a/  ....  7  .  :  12,i^21  :       263  :       122  : 

Mexico  7  :    l,OlH  :    7,378  :  28,991  :  1,1+82 

Others   1^311  :   _   30^  i    I7Q68. :..  7^5 

Total   :  "a, 773  ";"  7,9^5 "  ;  30 ,1^1  :■.  2,207 

South  America:  :   '  :  : 

Bolivia   :    4,^+51  :       -  :       -      :  -  3 

Brazil   :       -  :    1,323  :        32  : 

Chile  :       271  :       813  :       hk2  :  20 

Colombia   :          1  :    1,773  :    1,919  :  165 

Ecuador   ;    i|.,585  :    4,226  :    9 ,Qhk  %  I9 

Peru  •   :    6,082  :  10,063  :    2,8l6  :  1,124 

Venezuela   :  __li670_j_   _  91-4__:_  3,077  ':  2,604 

Total   17,060  :  19^112  :  18,130  ";  "3,935  

Europe ;  :         "  :  -   -  ^ 

Sweden   ;    2,001  :    5,270  :    2,58l  :  1,304 

Switzerland   :       671  :    5,983  :       821  :  220 

United  Kingdom  :         54  :    3,862  :    5,881  :  5,024 

Others   :       _64  :  II9  :  _  430  :.  664  

Total   ;""  2;79Q"T  15,234 'V  97lliLZJU212_-_ 

Soviet  Union   :       -  :       -  :       -      :  1,486 

Africa  (total):  ,.,:  ,.,.    263  :    1,110  :     .  256  :  l43 

Others  :    1,099  ;       232  :  47_0  |_  31 


Grand  total   ,  \  35,9.85  *:  43,633  \  58,750  !  '  15,Ol4 


Compiled  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations'  from  data  submitted 

by  the  American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires. 

a/  These  countries  listed  together  prior  to  1945* 

The  sharp  drop  in  lard  production  and  exports  followed  the  poor  com 
crop  of  1944-45    and  the  relatively  low  prices  of  hogs  during  the  following 
year.    Breeding  stock  was  liquidated,  with  the  estimate    of  hog  numbers 
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dropping  from  8,800,000  in  19^4,  to  4,500,000  in  191^7.     (See  page  191.) 
Commercial  slaughter  in  19^6  was  only  60  percent -of  the  19^5  level,  but 
was  still  almost  double  that  of  the  prewar  period  (Foreign  Crops  and  Mar- 
kets, October  7,  19^6).    The  number  of  hogs  for  commercial  slaughter  in 
19^7  will  probably  be  somewhat  below  that  of  19^6,  and  lard  exports  are 
not  expected  to.  exceed  the  l<^h6  export  level.    Those  countries  which  were 
able  to  obtain  lard  from  Ar^gentina  during  the  flush  period  in  19i^3,  19^4, 
and  19^5,  will,  as  in  19^6,  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  supplies. 

Shipments  of  lard  were  especially  small  from  July  through  November. 
In  December  exports  again  reached  the  l,000»ton-monthly  rate  of  the  first 
part  of  the  year,  but  lard  production  in  December  was    running  consider- 
ably under  the  1945-^6  level  and  stocks  were  low. 

CmADim  HERRING 

OIL  OUTPUT  DOWN  : 

Herring-oil  production  in  British  Columbia  for  the  l^kG'-k'J  season  is 
placed  at  7.5  million  pounds,  compared  with  7.6  million  a  year  ago,  8.7 
million  in  I9kh~h^,  and  J .k  million  in  19^3-44. 

The  domestic  ceiling  price  was  established  at  8  cents  per  pound  in 
naked  form  f.o.b.,  Pacific  teraiual  points.    An  embargo  on  exports  of  her- 
ring oil  has  prevented  any  shipments  to  the  United  States,  except  those 
in  bond  to  refineries , 

Indications  are  that  more  herring  will  be  converted  into  oil  and 
meal  next  season  since  the  herring  pack  is  expected  to  be  considerably 
smaller  and  the  Oriental  market  for  dried  salt  herring  has  not  developed 
its  prewar  proportions.    In  this  event,  the  industry  hopes  that  the  Cana- 
dian Government  will  remove  the  embargoes  affecting  export  shipments. 

ARGENTINE  SUNFLOWER, 
PEMUT  PLMTINGS  DOWN 

Argentine  sunflower-seed  acreage  is  now  placed  at  3,842,000  acres, 
according  to  the  second  official  estimate,  indicating  a  2-percent  decrease 
from  this  year's  first  estimate  and  a  5-percent  drop  from  the  final  revised 
1945-46  figure;-; 

The  second  estimate  for  peanuts,  356, 000  acres ,  represents  an  increase 
of  approximately  1  percent  over  the  first  but  a  decrease  of  2^  percent  from 
last  year's  comparable  estimate.    Disatisfaction  with  the  Government's 
buying  price,  which  is  low  when  compared  with  the  export  price,  is  given  as 
one  reason  for  the  decline  in  acreage.  . 
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FRUITS, .  A/EGETABLES,  AND  NllTS 


AEGENTIM  STARTS  FRUIT 
EXPORTS  FROM  SMALL  CROP 


Argentina's  19^7  fruit  crop  is  expected  to  "be  smaller  than  last  sea- 
son's, though  still  above  average.    Production  of ■ apples  is  now  estimated 
at  U, 620, 000  bushels  (i+8  pounds),  38' percent  below  the  7,1+82,000  produced 
in  I9I+6,  but  11  percent  above  the  5-year  (19^0-1+1+)  average  of  1+,32U,000 
bushels;    Pear  production  is  indicated  at  3,682,000  bushels,  3I  percent 
less  than  the  preceding  crop  of  5,335,000  bushels  but  11  percent  above 
the  5-year  (I9I+O-I+I+)  average  of  3,1+27,000  buahels. 


ARGENTINA:    Fruit  production, 
19^7  with  comparisons        .   , - 

.Year 

.  Apples 

Pears 

Peaches 

Plums 

Grapes 

Average  -- 

19^0  1+ir  

19^5  

191^6   

191^7  "of 

i;ooo 

bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
short  tons 

1,000 
, short  tons 

l+,32l+ 

7,771 
7,1+82 
l+,620 

3,1+27  ■ 
1+,561+  ^ 
5,335 
3,682 

a/  l+,553 
5, '906 
7,987 
6,1+99 

a/  21+ 

2q 

28 
26 

a/  250 
173 
215 
209 

a /Four~year  average,    b/  Preliminary 


The  peach  crop  is  estimated  at  6,1+99,000  bushels,  or  about  1.5  million 
less  than  the  7,89'?, 000  in  I9I+6  and  2  million  more  than  the  l+-year  (I9l+1-1+^) 
average.     Grapes  are  indicated  at  209,000  tons,  3  percent  below  the  215,000 
tons  produced  in  I9I+6,       .  ' 

Shipments  of  Argentine  fruit  to  the  United  States  this  season  (Jan- 
uary througti  March  2)  were  as  follows:    Pears,  52,659  boxes  of  1+1+  pounds; 
grapes,  98_,Si2  boxea  of  22  pounds;  and  'plums,  6,073  boxes  of  22  pounds. 

-ARGENTINA;     Shipments  of 'f't-uit  to  the  United  States,'  ' 


Dr>,te  of 
Shipment 

Name  of 
ship 

Pears 

Plums 

Grapes 

Boxes  of 
1+1+  pounds 

Boxes  of 
22  pounds 

Boxes  of 
22  pounds. 

January  10   

February  1   

Fe)«ru;3ry  7  .  ,  .  ,  . 

February  21   

February  22)  

).... 

March  2   

Mormacstar. . 
Mormacaun  . . 
Mcritiacgulf  . 
Delnorte  . . . 
Mormacsea 
Rio  San  Juan 
Mormacisle 

l+,l+85  . 
l+,875 
6,91+0 
2,950 

25,319 
8,090 

100 
1+20 

0 

1,529 

\  3,837 
:  187 

,2,621 
18,105 
17,680 
3,1+96 

1+6,870 

5^oi+o 
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COTTON  MP  OTHER  FIBERS 

WEEKLY  COTTON  PRICES 
ON  FOREIGN  MxARKETS 


COTTON:  Spot  prices  of  certain  foreign  growths 
 and  qual ities  in  speclflg  markets  


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 

Date 
19^7 

Unit  of 
weight 

;  Unit  of 
currency 

Price  in 

foreign 

currency 

Equivalent 
U.S.  cents 
per  pound 

■  -■■  ■■■   

Kantar 

J-i.ailuiULU.ij_,  vjnjtJLl 

yy .  u _^   Luti  . 

,  IHL  LcLS/l. 

^(^  On 

AqVimnin-il      "FT  (T-  TP 

J5-0 

QQ  OS  Thq 

•  J.  cL  J.  L<XL  1. 

^8  7'^ 
j-^  •  1  J 

J'- .  J'-' 

G-iza  7,  Good 

3-6 

99,05  lbs. 

:Tallari 

1+1.25 

3I+.33 

Giza  7,  F.G.F. 

3-6 

99.05  lbs. 

:Tallari 

38.50 

32.09 

Kar nak ,  Go  o d 

3-6 

99.05  lbs. 

rTallari 

1+1.75 

3I+.8O 

Karnak,  F.G.F. 

3-6 

99.05  lbs. 

:Tallarl 

39.25 

32.72 

BoTntay 

Candy 

Jarila,  Fine 

3-6 

78U  lbs. 

: Rupee 

1+35.00 

16.73 

Broach,  Fine 

3-6 

781+  Its. 

: Rupee 

530.00 

20.38 

Sind  American,  Fine 

3-6 

78U  lbs. 

:Rupee 

5I+8.OO 

21.08 

Punjab         ,289"F,  Fine 

3-6 

78U  lbs. 

: Rupee 

623.00 

23.96 

Kampala,  East  African 

3-6 

73i+  lbs. 

:Rupee 

920.00 

35.39 

Buenos  Aires 

Metric  ton 

Type  B 

3-3 

220U.6  lbs. 

:Peso 

2170.00 

29.31 

Lima 

Sp.  quintal 

Tanguis,  Type  5 

3-8 

101.1+  lbs. 

:Sol 

153.00 

23.21 

Pima,  Type  1  (Nominal) 

3-6 

101. U  lbs. 

:Sol. 

182.00 

27. "61 

Recife 

Arroba 

Mat a,  Type  5 

3-7 

33.07  lbs. 

:  Cruzeiro 

ll+O.OO 

23.03 

Sertao,  Type  5 

3-7 

33.07  lbs. 

: Cruzeiro 

11+5.00 

23.85 

Sao  Paulo 

Arroba 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5 

3-7 

33.07  lbs. 

: Cruzeiro 

165.50 

27.23 

Torreon 

Sp,  quintal 

Middling,  15/16" 

3-7 

101. U  lbs. 

:Peso 

138.75 

28.15 

Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad. 


LIVESTOCK  Aim  AND4AL  PRODUCTS 

AUSTRALIAN  LIVESTOCK 
NUMBERS  DECLINED 

Australian  livestock  numbers,  according  to  the  most  recent  statistics, 
showed  a  decline  in  the  population  of  cattle,  hog,  sheep,  and  horses  as  of 
March  3I,  191^6.     Dairy  cattle  for  that  period  decreased  by  206,000  head  and 
beef  cattle  declined  by  51,000  head.     During  this  same  period,  hog  numbers 
decreased  from  1.6  million  head  in  March  I9I+5  to  1.1+  million  head  in  March 
I9I+6,  a  decline  of  a  little  more  than  12  percent.     Total  number  of  cattle 
and  hogs  at  the  end  of  March  I9I+6  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  I936-I+O 
average.     Horse  numbers  during  the  same  period  decreased  by  9^,000  head, 
but  are  now  approximately  half  a  million  below  the  I936-I+O  average. 
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AUSTRA.LIA:  Livestock  numbers, 
March  19^6,  with  comparisons 


: January  1 
Classification                      :  average 

:  1936-40 

March  31 
1943 

March  31 
1944 

March  3I 
1945 

March  31 
1946 

:  1,000 
:  head 

Cattle  : 
Dairy:  : 

Heifers, 1  year  and  over  for: 

.  1,000 
head 

2,371 
837 

837 

1,000 
head 

2,293 
900 

856 
865 
4^14 

1,000 
head 

2,278 
od2 

853 
822 

1,000 
head 

2,255 
770 

864 
718 

4,998 

4^15 

4_^607 

Beef:  : 
Co\;a  and  heifers,  i  year 

Other   : 

4,129 
1,586 
3,292 
£,.007 
.  14,005 

1,681 

3^81 

)i      T  0)1 

4,  ld4 
1,589 
3,605 

4,063 
1,522 

3,682 

Total  "beef  cattle   :~  - 

9,270 

9,318 

9,267 

Total  all  cattle   :  13,285 

14,184 

14,133 

13,874 

Hogs  : 

211 
440 
272 
578 
62 

210 
537 
330 
6o4 
66 

188 
519 
338 
530 
56 

167 

4Dy 
293 
446 

51 

Total                               . . :  1,242 

1,563 

1,747 

1,631 

1,426 

Sheep                            .                 :  . 

Breeding  eves   :  \ 

Other  ewes,  1  year  and  over  .: 
Ke there,  1  year  and  over  ,...:  \ 

Eaias,  1  year  and  over  :  ( 

Lambs  under  I'year   :  21,980 

56,674 

9,d3d 

31,986 
1,651 

24,668 

53,636 

11,570 
30,614 
1,615 
25,431 

46,605 

11,ODO 
27,751 
1,427 

18,440 

47,652 

0,303 
25,002 

1,301 
16,058 

124,615 

123,174 

105,371 

967396" 

Horses  : 
Drc^ught  horses,  1  year  and  : 

Other  ,                       . .. .  .   .  .  . : 

8o4 
714 

758 
691 

700 
659 

638 
627 

Total   :  1,743 

1,518 

1,449 

1,359 

1,265 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 


Sheep  numbers  showed  the  largest  drop  from  IO5  million  head  in  March 
1945  to  96  million  head  in  March  1946,  a  decrease  of  almost  9  percent. 
This  is  the  lowest  number  of  sheep  recorded  in  Australia  since  1924.  Sev- 
ere   drought  conditions  experienced  in  Australia  during  1944  and  1945 
drastically  reduced  Sheep  numbers  and, undoubtedly  several  years  will  be 
required  to.  fully  recover  from  the  drought  lotrses  already  incurred,  and 
those  anticipated  before  normal  conditions  can  be  restored. 
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WOOL  PRICES  FIEM 

AT  U.  K.  WOOL  SALES  '    '  '     -  . 

Wool  prices  continued  firm  at  the  opening  19^7  sales  at  Liverpool  and 
Bradford,  with  some  advance  indicated  at  the  London  auctions,     j^^t  the  early 
19^7  sales  some  wool  shipped  direct  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  was  of- 
fered as  well  as  Joint  Organization  stocks.     In  the  pre-Christmas  sales  all 
offerings  were  from  Joint  Organization  stocks  (United  Kingdom-Dominion  Wool 
Disposals,  Ltd . ) . 

miTED  KINGDOM  WOOL  PRICES:  Average  price  per  pound  (clean,  scoured  basis) 
for  specified  combing -wools  at  19^6  London  auctions^  with  comparisons  for 

similar  wools 


Description 


: Maximum  export  price  in  ef- 
:fect  in  U.K.  for  Dominion 
: Woo Is,  November  1,  I9U5,  to 
: September  19^6  a/ 


British  :U.S,  Equiva- 
currency     :  lent 


Average  price  all  London 
sales 
Se  ptember  -le  cember 
19^6  b/ 


British 
■  currency 


U.S.  equiva- 
lent 


Australian  wool 
Spinners  style 
70's   .... 


6U'a   : 

60 's   : 

Average  top-making; 

70 's   .  ..: 

66's  : 

Gk's   : 

60' s   : 

New  Zealand  wool 
60 's  Ordinary  . . 

58 's  Super   

58 's  Ordinary  . . 
56 ' s  Super  ; . . . . 
56' s  Ordinary  , . 
Super  ; . . . . 
Ordinary 
carding  .. 
H6's  Ordinary 

carding  . . 


48' 
1+8" 


37.75 
37.00 
36.25 
3^.25 

3h.00 
33.00 
31.75 
30.75 

33.00 
33.25 
31.75 
31.25 
29.75 
1/ 

22.00 


cents 

63. i+ 
62,2 
60.9 
57.56 

57.1 
55.5 
53. i+ 
51.7 

55.5 

55.9 

53. 

52.5 

50.0 


c/  37.0 


55.00 
52.50 
^8.50 
i+3.00 

U6.00 
UU.50 
U3.25 
37.50 

35.00. 
33.00 
31+.  00 
35.50 
31.50 
26.50 

24.50 

23.50 


cents 

92.  U 

88.2 
81.5 
72,2 

77.3 
7^.8 
72.7 
63.0 


58.8 
63.8 

57.1 
59.6 
52.9 


hi. 2 


39.5 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

a/  Maximum  prices  Order  No.  27  effective  November  1,  19^5.     These  are  prices 
which  Vfool  Control  sold  raw  material  required  for  the  home  trade  for  exports 
as  yarns  or  fabrics  or  for  export  in  the  raw  state.    The  prices  conform  to 
those  quoted  internationally  "ex-store"  Dominions.     Maximum  prices  for  Do- 
minion wools  were  cancelled  September  9,  19^6.     b/  Postwar  auction  sales  re- 
sumed in  London  as  of  September  9,  1946.  c/  Described  as  "average"  quality, 
d/  No  quotation  available. 


Sales  so  far  this  year  have  been  in  Liverpool,  January  6-10;  Bradford, 
January  13-17;  and  in  London,  February  3-21.    The  next  sales  will  be  at 
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Liverpool  on  March  17.    At  the  Liverpool  and  Bradford  sales.  United  Kingdom 
and  Continental  "buyers  were  active,  whereas  at  the  London  sales,  European 
buyers  were  the  chief  operatoi's  witi  sorae  huying  on  Russian  account. 

Prices  at  Liverpool  in  early  January  were  steady,  hut  at  the  close  of 
thf  sales,   superior  fine  wools  were  quoted  down  5  percent.,    prices  finned 
up  again  at  the  Bradford  sales  and  the  market  for  greasy  merinos  was  very 
stable,  with  top-making  wools  in  a  number  of  cases  showing  a  rise  up  to  5 
percent,  favoring  sellers. 

Opening  prices  at  the  London  sales  as  compared  with  Bradford  were  as 
follows:    Scoured  merinos  5  to  10  percent  higher;  greasy  merinos  par  to 
7.5  percent  up;'  fine  crossbred  5  percent  higher;  medium  and  coarse  cross- 
bred par  to  5  percent  higher;  Cape  wools  up  5  percent;  and  Falkland  Island 
wool  5  pei'cent  up,  for  inferior  type,  10  to  15  percent  higher  for  better 
grades. 

Offerings  .at  Liverpool  consisted  of  60, 000  bales  on  account  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Dominion  Wool  Disposals,  Ltd.   (also  known  as  Joint  Organiza- 
tion), in  addition  to  a  small  quantity  on  private  account.     At  Bradford, 
i+9, 500  bales  of  Joint  Organization  wool  were  offered,  or  a  total  of  109,500 
bales  at  both  centers.     Included  in  the  total  were  about  13,000  bales  of 
greasy  Cape  wool  and  ^+,^4-50  bales  of  New  Zealand  greasy  crossbred,  but  the 
bulk  v/as  Australian  greasy  merinos  of  types  suitable  for  all  sections  of  the 
trade.    The  relatively  small  quantities  of  New  Zealand  greasy  crossbred, 
average  style  carding  wools  U6's  to  50 's  quality,  sold  well  under  keen  com- 
petition at  an  advance .of_  fully  5-10  percent,  compared  with  the  last  pre- 
Christmas  sale  at  London. 


UIMITED  KINGDOM:    Wool  offei-ings  at  auction, 
in  I9k6  and _  early  19^^-7 


Date  of  sales ^ 

London 

Liverpool 

Bradford '  •; 

^ Total 

l_9^6_ 

Bales 
103, 57 

200,000 

Bale  s 

60; 000 

Bales 

■  100,000 
55,000 

Bales 

103,573 
60,000 

100,000 
55,000 

200,^000 

October  28-November  1 

November  28 -December  12  . , 
Total  , . , ,  

303,:;73 

60,000 

155,000 

 518,573  

191^7 

108,370 

60,000 

50,650 

60,000 
50,650 
108,370 

January  13-17  

February  3-21   ,  . 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     Compiled  from  reports  of  U.  K, - 
Dominion  Wool  Disposals  Ltd,  Weekly  Wool  Chart,  Wool  Record,  and  Textile 
World. 
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Offerings  at  the  London  sales,  February  3-21,  were  expected  to  total 
108,370  bales,  including  97,700  bales  from  Joint  Organization  stocks  as 
follows  (in  bales);    Australian  k7,2^0;  New  Zealand  35,250;  Cape  12,800; 
reconditioned-various  l,ilOO;  and  Karakul  1,000.     In  addition  there  were 
3,800  bales  of  Falkland  Island  and  87O  bales  of  Punta  Arenas  (Chilean  wool) 
wools  offered  by  arrangement  with  the  Wool  Control  and  6,000  bales  of  direct 
shipments  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Over  500,000  bales  of  Joint  Organization  wool  were  offered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  19^6  fall  sales  with  withdrawals  negligible.    A  com- 
parison of  the  average  price  for  the  different  grades  with  the  official 
maximum  export  prices  in  effect  up  to  the  time  of  the  sales  show  sub- 
stantial increases.    The  average  price  of  Australian  combing  wool,  70's  . 
quality,  was  92.4  cents  a  pound,  clean  scoured,  basis  or  46-percent  increase 
over  prices  in  effect  in  the  United  Kingdom  prior  to  the  opening  sales. 
The  increase  was  more  important  in  the  finer  wools  than  in  the  coarser 
as  60's,  spinners'  style,  showed  a  25-percent  increase  V7hile  average  top- 
making  wool  of  60's  quality  rose  22  percent.    Prices  for  New  Zealand 
wools,  which  are  chiefly  fine  and  medium  crossbred,  increased  on  the  average 
from  6  to  Ik  percent,  depending  upon  grade  and  condition. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

AID  TO  CHINA'S  TRADE 
SUGGESTED  BY  EXPERTS 

Possibilities  for  an  early  recovery  of  China's  export  trade  in  such 
agricultural  products  as  tea,  silk,  tung  oil,  and  carpet  wool  are  slight 
until  a  currency  policy  is  adopted  that  will  enable  exporters  to  compete 
in  foreign  markets  and  will  raise  the  price  of  such  products  to  a  level 
comparable  with  that  received  for  domestic  commodities,  the  report  of  the 
China 'U.  S.  Agricultural  Mission,  recently  released  by  both  Governments, 
discloses. 

Specific  recommendations  were  made  in  the  report  to  improve  produc- 
tion and  trade  for  leading  export  commodities.-  ■  The  Mission,  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture,-  was  composed  of 
leading  agricultural  technicians  of  this  country  and  China,     its  report 
was  prepared  after  completion  of  a  4  months'  survey  of  conditions  that 
covered  over  8,000  miles  of  China  and  Taiwan.  • 

Because  of  an  artificially  low  exchange  rate,  the  price  of  most  agri- 
cultural export  products  advanced  much  less  than  that  for  rice  or  most 
other  domestic  commodities.    As  a  result  farmers  have  cut  their  produc- 
tion of  many  export  products  to  at  least  one-third  or  one-fifth  of  the 
prewar  level  and  increased  their  crop  output  for  the  domestic  market. 
Construction  and  proper  maintenance  of  a  network  of  improved  highways, 
more  railroads,  and  modern  inland  river  boats,  and  other  transportation 
facilities  reaching  from  the  inland  producer  to  the  seaboard  are  urgently 
needed,  the  report  declared,  before  exports  can  be  greatly  expanded. 
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The  report  makes  the  following  recommendations  for  specified  export 
commodities: 

Tung  Oil;    To  meet  manufacturers'  requirements  for  a  steady  supply  of 
tung  oil  without  the  violent  price  fluctuations  of  the  past  and  to  regain 
markets  lost  during  the  war  when  many  plants  used  other  materials,  im- 
mediate steps  must  be  taken  to  modernize  production,  proceBsing,  and  mar- 
keting methods  of  the  product.    Tung-oil  exports  have  been  the  most 
important  single  source  of  China's  foreign  exchange,  representing  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  all  exports  from  I935  to  1937-    For  many  years 
this  country  was  the  chief  importer  of  tung  oil,  taking  about  70  percent 
of  China's  total  tung  exports  from  I935  to  1939. 

Tung  production  for  export  should  be  concentrated  in  small  areas 
with  suitable  soils,  terrain,  and  transportation,  with  plantings  limited 
to  trees  of  high-yielding  clones  or  seed  of  progeny-tested  parent  trees. 
Improved  methods  of  cultivation,  fertilization,  and  hulling,  drying,  and 
cleaning  of  nuts  should  be  practised.    To  improve  assembly  of  nuts  from  the 
farmers  to  the  mills,  a  national  standard  based  on  quality  should  be  es- 
tablished and  a  price  fixed  at  h  shih  piculs  of  nuts  (41|0.9  pounds)  for 
each  shih  picul  (about  II9.O5  povdids)  of  oil.    Pending  the  time  that  the 
proposed  concentrated  plantings  of  tung  trees  are  in  bearing,  when  modern 
expeller  oil  mills  would  be  more  economical,  continued  use  of  wedge-press 
mills  is  suggested.    Improvements,  however,  can  be  made  in  drying,  grinding, 
and  pressing  nuts  that  will  reduce  milling  costs  as  well  as  improve  the 
quality  of  the  oil. 

Producers  should  be  organized  into  marketing  associations  or  into 
cooperatives  to  improve  the  present  inefficient  methods  that  result  in  a 
situation  where  few  exporters  have  sufficient  oil  at  any  one  time  to  fill 
large  orders.    Credit  should  be  extended  by  the  proposed  Agricultural  Bank 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  inland  producers  and  millers  and  buyers  at  col- 
lecting centers.    Some  arrangements  should  also  be  worked  out  whereby  foreign 
importers  would  make  advance  payments  on  tung  oil  orders  that  could  be  used 
in  processing  and  marketing  the  oil. 

Carpet  Wool;    The  report  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  immediately 
to  insure  delivery  of  carpet  wool  at  the  New  York  price  in  order  to  regain 
the  market  in  this  country  which  was  replaced  diiring  the  war  by  imports 
from  other  countries.    Since  the  mid-30's  carpet-wool  supplies  from  China, 
once  the  principal  source  for  United  States  imports,  began  to  decline.  By 
19^6,  63  percent  of  this  country's  carpet  wool  imports  came  from  Argentina. 
Before  substantial  quantities  of  wool  can  be  delivered  from  producing  areas 
to  seaports however,  transportation  facilities  must  be  improved. 

In  addition,  it  Is  urged  that  stockpiles  bo  m.aintained  at  seaports 
with  regular  monthly  shipments  made  to  this  country.     Other  suggestions 
call  for  establishment  of  warehouses  near  producing  areas  that  would  ex- 
tend marketing  and  financing  services  to  producers  and  a  testing  house 
that  would  certify  the  cl^ian  content  and  atandard  grade  of  all  wools  to 
be  exported;  and  grading,  cleaning,  and  sometimes  washing  of  wool  at  in- 
land collection  points  to  save  freight  and  other  costs. 
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Silk:    Even  though  United  States  reqairements  have  declined  sharply 
frcTn  the  1926-35  period  when  ahcut  75  percent  of  the  world's  exportable 
supply  of  raw  silk  was  consijiaed  in  this  country,  the  Mission  believes 
that  8-  promising  laarket  still  exists  here  for  Chinese  silk 'piece  goods  if 
the  price  can  be  held  at  the  prewar  level  of  about  $3.50  U.  S.  per  pound, 
raw- silk  basis. 

In  addition  to  a  fair  price  for  producers  on  prewar  basis  and  im- 
proved transportation  services,  the  report  suggested  that  production  of 
high  quality,  disease-free  eggs  should  be  expanded  to  eliminate  the 
present  loss  from  feeding  mulberry  leaves  to  worms  produced  from  inferior 
eggs.    Breeds  of  worms  producing  cocoons  with  larger  and  longer  filaments 
of  the  type  used  in  Japan  should  be  developed.    The  time  required  to  obtair, 
full  production  of  mulberry  orchards  should  be  cut  and  the  leaf  yield  in- 
creased by  using  better  tree  varieties  and  more  fertilizers.    More  efficien- 
and  sanitary  methods  for  worm  rearing  should  be  encouraged,  with  marketing, 
drying,  and  storage  of  cocoons  carried  out  under  controlled  conditions 
more  favorable  for  maintaining  uniform  quality. 

Eeeling  establishments  should  be  organized  for  economic  operation  and 
be  centrally  supervised.     F'jrthermore ,  internationally  accepted  methods  of 
testing  and  grading  for  all  silk  reeled  for  export  should  be  adopted.  In- 
stallation of  power  looms  and  improved  auxiliary  equipment  in  preparatory 
operations  should  enable  weaving  mills  to  produce  piece  goods  of  a  width 
and  quality  acceptable  to  foreign  buyers.    To  improve  export  marketing 
facilities  larger  raw-silk  stocks  should  be  carried  in  New  York  and  there 
should  be  more  collaboration  with  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

Tea:    With  improved  methods  of  production,  processing,  and  marketing, 
and  by  using  tea  cultivation  as  part  of  a  diversified  faarm  enterprise,  the 
report  pointed  out  that  China's  mainland  may  be  able  to  compete  on  an 
economical  basis  with  other  countries  where  12  or  more  pickings  is  the 
normal  practice,  comrared  vith  only  3  or  U  on  China's  mainland.  Until 
the  last  part  of  the  nlner.;  enth  century,  China  was  the  world's  largest  tea- 
exporting  country,  but  since  that  time  exports  have  steadily  declined  while 
India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  where  production  and  pro- 
cessing ai'e  more  efficient,  have  greatly  expanded  their  exports. 

SPANISH  AFRICA'S 
COFFEE  OUTPUT  UP 

The  19h6-h'J  coffee  production  in  Spanish  Guinea  and  Fernando  Po  is 
estimated  at  96,000  bags  of  132  pounds  each.    This  compares  with  a  I9U5-U6 
production  of  over  100,000  bags  and  1935-39  and  19i^0-Ul+  averages  of  28,000 
and  62,000  bags,  respectively.    Nearly  all  the  coffee  produced  in  Spanish 
Africa  is  sent  to  Spain  where  preferential  duties  favor  its  importation. 
There  is  a  duty  of  approximately  37  cents  per  pound  (United  States  currency , 
on  Spanish  Guinea  and  Fernando  Po  coffees  entering  Spain,  compared  with 
duties  from  59  cents  to  $1.^+5  per  pound  on  coffees  from  other  countries, 
depending  upon  whether  or  not  Spain  hna  a  treaty  with  the  country  in 
question. 
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Formerly  the  Spaniards  considered  colonial  coffee  inferior  to  that 
produced  in  the  Americas,  but  now  the  Government  of  Spain  not  only  favors 
its  importation,  but  is  encouraging  Increased  coffee  production  in  its 
African  possessions.    The  success  of  this  policy  is  reflected  in  the  i^e-- 
cent  upswing  in  production. 

new  kutmeo  cracker 
uttei-ited  hi  Grenada 

A  new  nutmeg  cracking  machine  that  will  turn  out  about  k-,000  pounds 
of  nutmegs  per  hour,  now  being  tested  in  Grenada,  one  of  the  V/indward 
Islands,  is  hailed  as  a  boon  to  the  industry  since  it  is  more  efficient 
and  does  not  bruise  the  kernel  as  much  as  the  hand-cracking  process. 
A  skilled  laborer  working  an  8-hour  day  can  crack  only  about  I50  pounds 
of  nuts.    Mechanical  nutmeg  crackers  have  been  invented  before,  but  none 
were  satisfact5ry ,  because  they  bruised  or  crushed  the  kernel. 

If  the  machine  meets  the  tests  satisfactorily,  it  is  likely  that 
dealers  will  import  uncracked  nutmegs,  in  which  state  they  wiil  keep  in- 
definitely, and  crack  them  as  need  arises.    The  small  size  of  the  saachine 
and  low  cost  of  operation  would  make  this  procedure  feasible.    The  machine 
TS  powered  by  a  one-fourth  horse  power  electric  motor. 


